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man whom he owns as his master in philosophy — William James. He 
has written a genuinely readable book. 

When we have finished it we may perhaps be led to the reflection 
that our real interest in the traditional philosophers is likely to end at 
about the point where their consideration of what may be called the 
professional problems of philosophy begins. We find Bergson's funda- 
mental conception suggestive; we can hardly resist the belief that 
there is some truth in it. But when we enter upon the process of 
dialectically doing away with the old antinomies, we are aware of a 
certain discontent, not entirely due, perhaps, to a lack of understand- 
ing. This man, we say, has seen a vision; he has caught a hint, as 
poets do, of the nature of reality, but it is impossible that he should 
free his conception wholly from the imperfections of human reason. 
Toward the radical empiricists we feel somewhat differently. They 
are eminently sane and wholesome; they are guiltless of the sin of 
"hypostatizing the instrument" — that not unamiable and very human 
fault. Our discontent with them begins at just the point where they 
refuse to deal with the old problems in the old compensatory way. 
For what is a philosophy or a poem that is not compensatory? In 
our hearts we want the philosophers to go on building systems, just 
as Mr. Wells wants the Socialists to go on constructing Utopias, and 
just as we want the poets to go on writing poems about the infinite, 
which they do not, of course, understand. 

Nor are we quite out of hope that the process may prove of use. 
To speak the platitude of platitudes, reality is beyond our reach. Its 
stronghold is inexpugnable; but though we can never take that strong- 
hold by direct assault, may we not eventually envelop it and so reap 
some of the fruits of victory? Perhaps. Meanwhile, if we fail to see 
immediate victory in the charge of M. Bergson's heavy brigade, we 
may doubt at the same time whether mankind will permanently adhere 
to the Fabian tactics of that master strategist — William James. 



Essays on Books. By William Lyon Phelps. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1914. 

Professor Phelps appears in this book to be one of those teachers 
of English literature whom Henry Seidel Canby, in a recent article 
in the Yah Review, has happily described as "middle-of-the-road men" 
— teachers, that is to say, who are neither too purely inspirational, nor 
too profusely gossipy, nor too forbiddingly technical. The author ap- 
proaches his subject from the standpoint of human interest rather than 
from that of research or speculative criticism. He knows well how to 
reconstruct a living personality — by a gradual accumulation of traits 
rather than by flashes of insight. But he never neglects the writer's 
work for the sake of dwelling upon the writer's personality. His es- 
says are indeed "on books," and not on human nature in general, nor 
on the ways of genius. He seems, indeed, so little bent upon argument 
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that we hardly realize that our views are being materially altered or 
enlarged by his cumulative setting forth of "evidential facts." One 
of his essays whichl wears, more than most, the air of a formal thesis, is 
that upon "Realism and Reality in Fiction" — an essay in which the 
author is surely right as to his central idea, though that, after all, is 
quite fully expressed in the remark he quotes from Turgenieff: "What 
difference does it make whether a woman sweats in the middle of her 
back or under her arms? I want to know how she thinks, not how she 
feels." This essay, however, like most of the others, is, in truth, chiefly 
historical and cumulative in its method. Its real conclusion is the 
statement that the contemporary "life" novel represents "a sincere, 
dignified, and successful effort to substitute reality for the former 
rather narrow realism; for it is an attempt to represent life as a whole." 

There follow essays upon Richardson and upon Jane Austen — 
realists both, in the sense of the word derived from reality rather than 
in the sense derived from realism. Richardson's life and life-work are 
described with sympathy and precision. Unquestionably we are 
made to feel the artistic passion of the man, and to concede the 
worth of him as an artist. "It is beyond dispute," writes Professor 
Phelps, "that this solemn paterfamilias, drinking tea with sentimental 
women, and apparently foreordained to be a milksop, was in actuality 
one of the most stern and uncompromising realists that ever handled 
a pen." This, then, is a reason for thinking Richardson great. Simi- 
larly, "Jane Austen is fully as courageous and firm in her realism as was 
Flaubert; and she is greater than the author of Madame Bovary, for 
she arouses even more intense interest without using physical stimu- 
lants." All of which is quite convincing, and interesting as well; 
yet somehow one does not feel as the result of reading such pronounce- 
ments an immediate impulse to reread Pamela or Pride and Prejudice, 
and one remains as firmly resolved as ever not to read Sir Charles 
Grandison. Professor Phelps, in fact, appears not to be one of those 
writers who have the power of exciting a high degree of curiosity; 
rather, he satisfies it. 

The remaining writers treated by Professor Phelps are the Eng- 
lishmen Dickens, Carlyle, Marlowe, and Herrick; the Americans 
Whittier and Mark Twain; and the Germans Schopenhauer (whose 
view of life is rather obviously contrasted with that of Omar), Lessing, 
Schiller, and Paul Heyse. Nearly the most pungent of the author's 
comments is that upon Mark Twain; though "pungent" applies less 
truly to the comment than to the effect .upon us, should we be disposed 
to take "in snuff " what is meant as a sober and moderate judgment. 
"Mark Twain," writes Professor Phelps, "was a greater artist than he 
was humorist; a greater humorist than he was philosopher; a greater 
philosopher than he was thinker. Goethe's well-known remark about 
Byron, 'The moment he thinks he is a child,' would in some respects 
be applicable to Mark Twain." 

Sanity, the sound appreciation that comes of thorough acquaint- 
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ance and of wide comparative knowledge — these rather than acumen 
or wit are the pre-eminent qualities in Professor Phelps's book 



The Old World in the New. By Edward Alsworth Ross, 
Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The Century Company, 1914. 

Of authoritative books favoring the restriction of immigration to 
America, this by Professor Ross, who wrote The Changing Chinese, is 
perhaps the most readable and the most striking both in its descriptive 
style and in its graphic representations of statistical facts. The Old 
World in the New is indeed an impressive and rhetorically skilful 
summing up of all the .evidence against the immigrant. What we 
possibly miss is the methodical and cautious weighing of facts char- 
acteristic of those books which merely embody the results of special 
investigations — that strictly scientific and technical analysis of statis- 
tical results which convinces the expert. Professor Ross writes as a 
man who, having fully made up his mind upon the matter of immi- 
gration, after an investigation as careful and painstaking as could well 
be required, is now bent not so much upon setting forth the details 
of his research as upon convincing the public of the truth of his own 
conclusions. Whoever reads this book should know that he is expos- 
ing himself to powerful batteries of argument. Professor Ross chooses 
his points of emphasis with real argumentative skill, and he appeals to 
our love of home and country in a manner that tends to inhibit other 
emotions. "I am not one of those," he writes, "who consider hu- 
manity and not the nation, who pity the living, but not the unborn. 
To me those who are to come after us stretch forth beseeching hands 
as well as the masses on the other side of the globe." By the same 
token it is true that the author, being as fair as he is skilful in debate, 
has stated the essential points of the restrictionist case with a clearness 
and force that leave nothing to be desired. His analysis cuts through 
the superficial layers of argument and defines real issues. In speaking, 
for instance, of the bulk of Italian immigration, he writes : "As grinding 
rusty iron reveals the bright metal, so American competition brings 
to light the race-stuff in poverty-crushed immigrants. But not all 
this stuff is of value in a democracy like ours. Only a people endowed 
with a steady attention, a slow-fuse temper, and a persistent will can 
organize itself for success in the international rivalries to come. So 
far as the American people consents to incorporate with itself great 
numbers of wavering, impulsive, excitable persons, it must in the end 
resign itself to lower efficiency, to less democracy, or to both." This 
is not merely an original and clear-cut phrasing of the case; it is the 
basing of the argument — conclusive or not as that may be — upon a 
really fundamental principle: the responsibility for the future of 
America, with whatever it may hold of benefit to mankind, does rest 
upon us who possess America now. 



